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328 yournal of American Folk-Lore. 

The Night of the Gods. An Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic My- 
thology and Symbolism. By John O'Neill. Vol. I. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 1894. Pp. 581. 

The title of this elaborate work refers, not to any ultimate downfall of 
deities, but to the ever-recurring darkness, with the revolving orbs which it 
displays ; the author devotes his attention to what he considers a chief 
cause of many mythological representations ; namely, to the effect on 
human imagination of the apparent revolution of the starry heavens about 
a fixed axis. It was, as he thinks, natural that the swayer of the turning 
firmament should have been placed at its sole quiescent point, the northern 
pole. In his own words : — 

" Anyhow, that was what was done ; and one of the main objects of this 
inquiry is to identify the Polar Deity with the oldest, the supremest of the 
cosmic gods of all early northern religions ; with the Ptah of the Egyp- 
tians, the Kronos of the Greeks, the Shang-Ti of the Taoists, and the Tai- 
Ki and Tai-Yi of the philosophic Chinese, with the Ame no miNaka-Nushi 
of archaic Japan. This is attempted in the chapters concerned with the 
Polestar and the mythic sacredness of the North ; where also the Eye 
of Heaven and the Omphalos myths find their local habitation. There, 
too, — at the end of the axis, — are placed those triune emblems, the fleur- 
de-lis and the trident ; while the Axis itself becomes the Spear, Lance, or 
part of so many classic myths, the 86pv of Kronos, the trident-handle of 
Poseidon, the typical Rod of rhabdomancy (which is also a branch of the 
Universe-Tree)." 

So, also, the seven stars of Ursa Major are considered as the originators 
of the holiness of the number seven ; the round dance of folk-worship and 
folk-amusement is the dance of the stars ; the holy mountain of many 
faiths is a symbol for the vault of the heavens ; the svastika also is an 
expression of the celestial wheel, which is further set forth in the winged 
sphere of Egypt and Assyria, the winged scarab, and the divine feathers of 
Egyptian deities. These various interpretations are treated in separate 
chapters. 

It will not be expected that in the compass of a page any opinion should 
be given on the particulars of such a theory. But the work, whatever the 
individual reader may think of its conclusions, abounds in ingenious and 
learned observations ; a large body of material and many bibliographical 
references are brought together, which any student of mythology will 
peruse with profit. As an example, an extract will be found printed on a 
previous page. With regard to one part of the general thesis we can alto- 
gether agree : the myth-maker, savage, barbarian, or early civilized person, 
was also philosopher, poet, and theologian ; the attempt to represent him 
as a personage of incredible stupidity, not much above the brute, who cast 
into incoherent ravings any and every wild idea that crossed his mind 
involves misconception of his mentality. Observation of the world about 
him, and of the heavens above him, and the interpretation, by methods in 
his day apparently rational, of the facts of nature, formed the basis of his 
religious conceptions. Star-gazing, star-worship, and a conception of the 
night as divinely illuminated, belong to the most primitive races. 
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It is necessary to introduce a criticism concerning the philological method 
employed. Etymologies are introduced, avowedly based on resemblances 
of sound. Even with the greatest caution this method is dangerous ; asso- 
nance, it would seem, ought to be entirely excluded, as furnishing any key 
to the significance of mythological names. Irrespective of theory, the 
value which will be generally allowed to the ingenious work of Mr. O'Neill 
consists especially in the suggestive material brought together, which will 
make it interesting to all students of mythology. 

W. W. N. 

The Legend of Perseus. A Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief. By Edwin Sidney Hartland. Vol. I. The Supernatural Birth. 
(Grimm Library, No. 2.) D. Nutt, London. 1894. Pp. xxxiv, 228. 

Mr. Hartland is of opinion that folk-tales, irrespective of theories re- 
garding their diffusion, form at any rate valuable anthropological material, 
being in fact a reflection of the notions and beliefs of the races among 
whom they have been found to exist. This method, in the main certainly 
correct, is used by him in this interesting discussion. As a starting-point 
for his comparisons, Mr. Hartland uses the classic legend of Perseus. 
With this he compares a mass of related modern tales, and concludes that 
these consist of three leading trains of incident ; namely, the Birth, Quest 
of the Gorgon's Head, and Rescue of Andromeda. To these, in the mod- 
ern tales, is to be added a fourth division — the Life-Token (sign whereby 
may be known the life or death of a friend). These four subjects Mr. 
Hartland proposes to consider separately; the present volume contains 
only an examination of the supernatural birth of the hero. This is dis- 
cussed as appearing in marchen (stories told only for amusement), in sagas 
(hero-tales supposed veritable), and in custom. Mr. Hartland gives a great 
variety of illustrations of conception as produced by eating of parts of 
animals or plants, drinking water, the reception of some part of a human 
body, as saliva, blood, ashes, by the sunlight, the wind, by contact with 
amulets, statues, or divine footprints, or even a simple glance of the eye; 
as in a legend of Buddha (p. 142). With these stories are curiously corre- 
lated usages, many of the latter to our ideas naturally objectionable. In 
connection with the impregnation by sunlight (possibly the original of the 
golden shower of the Danae legend) may be mentioned the Hindu and 
other marriage practices in which the bride is made to look at the sun, as an 
essential part of the ceremony (p. 171). To these notions are correspond- 
ent ideas of mediaeval Christian art. Mr. Hartland mentions the dove, 
which in a well-known picture of Filippo Lippi is made to approach the 
Virgin's body. To this we might add, what is still more germane, the ray 
of light, which in early Italian pictures of the Annunciation often serves a 
similar use ; whether this ray comes from a divine eye, or shines from the 
divine countenance, we do not now remember, but have that impression. In 
a chapter on " Death and Birth as Transformation," Mr. Hartland remarks 
on the widely spread habit of naming new-born children after the de- 
parted, of whom they seem thus to have been regarded as the reincarna- 
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